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Tue most immediate ill resulting from the Promenade Concert system is that 
inflicted on actors and dramatic authors by the uncontemplated and wrongful 
occupation of theatres in which they may be said to have acquired a species of 
property. Three theatres—two of which, at least, would, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, have now been open for the performance of operas or plays—are 
converted into concert-rooms, to the manifest prejudice of a number of actors 
and singers who are, in consequence, most unwillingly enjoying a pause in their 
labours, accompanied by a similar hiatus in their pecuniary receipts. Although 
the grievances of actors may not, strictly speaking, fall within the circle of our 
notice, yet, as the interests of dramatic singers are affected in a like manner, and 
as Promenade Concerts—which, as a matter of art, we sincerely desire to see 
exterminated, or, at least, confined to a proper locus in quo—cause the mischief 
complained of, we feel justified in calling attention to this part of the subject. 
A decisive step, it appears, has been taken by the members and friends of the 
late Drury-lane company in the presentation of the following address to the Lord 
Chamberlain :— 















** My Lord—We, the undersigned, authors and actors, respectfully solicit your lord- 
ship’s attention to the present state of the dramatic entertainments placed under your 
charge, and to the remedy for the evils under which we are labouring, which we suggest, 
in the confidence that it does not interfere, in a hostile manner, with any privileges, how- 
ever acquired or exercised. 

‘ The greater part of those who thus address your lordship were engaged last season at 
the Theatre-Royal Drury-lane—many for terms yet unexpired. The misfortunes of the 
late lessee, Mr. Hammond, not only deprive them of this future employment, but pre- 
vented his employing them for more than half the usual number of nights in the last sea- 
= and much of the salary, even for that very diminished number, remains yet unpaid to 
them. 

“During the next'season we have every reason to believe that the performances of 
English dramatic entertainments will be wholly excluded from Drury-lane Theatre. By 
this arrangement we are deprived of our accustomed market for our talents, as the au- 
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thors and representatives of plays and farces, which description includes every species of 
performance for the protection of which the patents were originally granted. 

** As the proprietors of the Theatre-Royal Drury-lane can scarcely desire neither to use 
their licence themselves, nor to permit those dependent on its exercise to use -it, we re- 
spectfully solicit a licence to perform plays and farces at any,theatre that may be open 


to us. 
“‘ We should by no means object to the determination of this licence on the contin- 


gency that the lessee of the Theatre-Royal Drury-lane should resume such representations, 
provided that in such case justice could be practicably done to us by our employment 
there for the remainder of the time, and by taking off our hands such engagements as 
must be made by any dramatic concern to enable it to open the doors with a chance of 
success; as it must be obvious to your lordship that the plan for a season can be neither 


suddenly taken up nor abandoned. 
‘‘ We need not represent to your lordship that the most determined advocate of mono- 


poly in theatricals can never carry his argument so far as to say that it should enable the 
possessors of the patents to prohibit, or even further to limit, the exercise of the art ‘for 


the encouragement’ of which the grant was made to them. 

\ “ We earnestly request your lordship’s early and favourable consideration to a matter 
involving the interests and also the livelihood of many persons thus affected by a series of 
unfortunate and unusual circumstances.—We have the honour to be, my lord, your lord- 


ship’s most obedient and very humble servants.” 


This is all very well so far as it goes; but it has the fault of being consider- 
ably too mild in the claims which it sets up. Why thus timidly ask to be put 
off with some temporary minor-theatre license which could neither do any sub- 
stantial good for those who work it, nor successfully oppose the shilling con- 
certs? Why not request that the ewisting licences, or ‘‘ patents,”” or whatever 
else they may be called, be strictly examined and the spirit of their regulations 
be authoritatively urged against the present occupants of the theatres in ques- 
tion? Unless we see it in black and white, we will not believe that a theatrical 
license is of such loose construction that it may be interpreted to permit every 
thiny that public inclination or private avarice may choose to. designate ‘‘ amuse- 
ment.” Else, we cannot, for the life of us, perceive any material difference be- 
tween the “licence” of Drury-lane, fot example, and that of the Eagle Tavern, 
or any other bibulo-musical resort of the mobocracy, nor, consequently, any 
between the pretensions of the places themselves. In both, plays may be acted— 
in both, concerts are given—in both, people may walk about in any species of 
undress, except primitive buff, which may please them—in both, wines and 
spirits are purchaseable commodities—and in both, we believe, ‘‘ bonnets ”’ are 
forbidden in the dress-boxes. The only, and immaterial, distinctions of Drury- 
lane, at present, are, that the music is louder, and somewhat better perhaps;— 
that a higher sum is charged for admission (not including “refreshment” i. e. 
grog) ; and that tobacco is a disallowed article—which latter prohibition, judging 
from the past march of improvement, we may yet hope to see removed. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s memorialists say that, during this season, they have 
“‘every reason to believe that the performances of English dramatic entertain- 
ments will be wholly excluded from Drury-lane Theatre ”’—why, of course they 
will be excluded ;—who could expect anything else under the present manage- 
ment? Drury-lane began its present season under foreign direction, and, as we 
predicted at the outset, its performances will, of course, be foreign exclusively. 
Its quadrille band is now more than two-thirds a cross of French and German, 
and its operas, when they commence, will be wholly German, as testified by an 
engagement entered into with Mr. Bunn for their management. 

The late company of Drury-lane would, we repeat, strike more directly at the 
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root of their grievance by petitioning that that theatre be compulsorily restored 
to its intended uses, than by seeking to establish themselves elsewhere under 
cover of a new and merely temporary licence. 













We beg to inform our subscribers that the next number of the ‘ Musical 
World” will contain the celebrated ‘ Miserere ” and ‘‘ Amplius” composed by 
Beethoven and performed at his funeral ; together with a short history of their 
production. 
















A REVIEW OF A REVIEW REVIEWED. 


At the very last minute—even while this number of the “‘ Musical World” is 
printing—alas! we fear already too late for several hundred copies—we hasten 
to stop the press—to despatch apologetic messengers to our expectant publishers 
—to put on relays of compositors—in fact, to turn our whole arrangements topsy- 
turvy, inside out, and upside down, in order to insert with fitting promptitude 
and reverence the following pulverizing document extracted from the ‘‘ Conserva- 
tive Journal” of last Saturday, and so anxious are we that our readers should 
be imstantly acquainted with the vagabond ignorance which has so long imposed 
upon their good nature, that we cannot reconcile our conscience to the smallest 
delay in their enlightenment by any preface of our own ;— 













I wouLp Not SMILE IF THOU WeRT sap; Canzonet. 2. Smite, ENcitanp, smite! Tuy 
Rose ts sparep. Composed by G. F. Frowers, Mus. Bac. Oxon. (London: Balls, 
Oxford-street. ) 


We should in all probability have left these songs unnoticed, had not our attention been 
accidentally directed to a review of them which lately appeared in ‘‘ The Musical World.”” 
From a work which admitted into its pages a host of letters to prove that Mozart was an 
inferior composer, anything might be expected in the way of musical heterodoxy; nor 
need Mr. Flowers feel uneasy that he has been attacked. Any composer who possesses 
too profound a knowledge of the science of music to consent to write the attenuated 
sickly stuff which often characterizes the productions of these ballad-making times, will 
assuredly receive the chastisement of the unlearned. We will not trouble our readers 
with an answer to the whole of the review, but confine our remarks to a few words in 
reference to the canzonet. The ‘‘ Musical World” declares the rhythm to be far from 
clear; which, if true, is a very fair ground for censure. Now, the canzonet is composed 
in simple common time, and on the second page the emphasis of the three first bars falls 
on the unaccented parts of the bars: this is no doubt the fault alluded to; but Mr. Flowers 
may be content to sin in the company of Mozart, whose andante (fifth quartette) the re- 
viewer perhaps never saw. The “ Musical World” then pounces on the modulation. Yet, 
what is more simple in modulation than ecbanging a major mode into the minor of the 
same mode? The “Musical World,”’ with great triumph, announces that in the fifth 
bar of the second page there is a fa/se relation. We have looked in vain for it; but know 
the in the reviewer’s eye, who is evidently unskilled in the equivocal nature of 
diminished dischords, and moreover mistakes modulation for false relation. The ‘‘ Musical 
World” winds up with a pretty little sneer at the author of these songs, because he has 
taken a degree at Oxford—a fact certainly much to his discredit—and concludes by 
advising him to “ cultivate that higher power of kindling emotion, not usually found under 
the garb of that revered degree.” We, in our turn, advise the writer in “ The Musical 
World ”’ to cultivate a knowledge of the subject he writes about—a knowledge not usually 
found in the pages of that periodical. We need not add our opinion of Mr. Flowers’s 
songs: let us recommend him, however, not to be driven to write d, sickly nothings, 
either to avoid the smart criticisms Of those who know but little of the matter, or to fill 
his coffers at the expense of his musical character. 


Here’s a pretty business ! If this be not tarning pens, ink, and paper, into fire 
and brimstone, and figuratively casting us into a metaphorical Tartarus, we know 
not what can attain that consummation. Whither shall we fly? What shall 
we do?. Is there no refuge from the terrible consequences of our presumptive 
ignorance ?—Ought we to go mad in “‘ white satin,” or go home and “ burn all 
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our books,” or ought we, simply, to die and (we beg pardon for our unusual ex- 
citement) be d—d to us? But before we make up our minds—like Julius Cesar 
—to “ die decently ”—before we sink under the consciousness that our annihilation 
is written in the decrees of Fate—we may as well perhaps, pause to look at the 
fulminatory instrument thus mercilessly hurled at us; few things are impossible, 
and among other improbabilities, we may, perchance, on calmer reflection, be 
enabled to strip the bolt of its vengeance—to separate the thunder from the 
lightning, and leave it to crack and bounce about, like any other mere noise, 
innocuously. 

The first thing that strikes us is the obvious probability that this most lumi- 
nous article in the ‘‘ Conservative Journal ”’ was written by no less a person than 
Mr. George French Flowers, Mus. Bac. Oxon., himself. Our readers may stare 
at such an announcement, but we can assure them that it is by no means easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for a man to puff himself 
anent his musical, or any other doings, in the newspapers ;—a little modest as- 
surance goes a long way in such matters, and this we cannot permit ourselves to 
think has been wanting in the present instance. This probability as to author- 
ship increases step by step as we wade through the article until it becomes a cer- 
tainty, and as such we shall therefore consider it, meanwhile notifying in our 
advance the means by which we arrive at so remarkable a conclusion. 

And now to summon all our fortitude to meet the grave charges preferred 
against us. Lo! we had at first a mind to tremble, but have since thought bet- 
ter of it. The first charge is enough to bring down upon us the whole faculty, 
Mus. Docs., Mus. Bacs. and all—being no less than that of ‘‘ musical hetero- 
doxy!” This is doubtless a University slap at our foolish method of conducting 
a discussion—(vide the Mozart Controversy)—since we positively had the as- 
tounding stupidity to hear both sides of the question, thereby vainly expecting to 
elicit the truth! Still, though thus palpably convicted, we were not, until now, 
aware that so intimate a connection existed between “ musical heterodoxy ” and 
an unfortunate distaste for the composition of Mr. George French Flowers as the 
«Conservative Journal” seems to imply. Again—we sincerely commiserate 
the case of Mr. Flowers, that he, being unwilling to write “attenuated sickly 
stuff,” should receive “‘ the chastisement of the unlearned!” The general tone of 
our reviews, truly, exhibits so marked an affection for the said ‘‘ sickly” stuff, 
that we marvel why Mr. Flowers should cast his pearls before us. The next 
paragraph in the “Conservative” review is amazing ;—‘‘ We will not trouble 
our readers with an answer to the whole of the review, but confine ourselves 
to a few words in reference to the canzonet.” Good man that he is! Con- 
derate alike to his readers and himself! His sagacity enabled him to per- 
ceive that by quoting the laudatory opinions we expressed of several points in his 
second song, he would seriously compromise his subsequent denunciation of our 
ignorance, seeing that if our taste were incorrect as’ to his faults it must be 
equally so as to his beauties—which latter is not exactly what he wished to de- 
monstrate. From all this, we arrive at the first step in our conviction as to the 
authorship of the ‘‘ Conservative” review. 

We wave suffered a minor martyrdom from the next sentence and its adjuncts, 
touching “‘ rhythm.” Having been accustomed—doubtless through ignorance— 
to regard general rhythm as distinct from mere accent, we can conscientiously 
declare that we did not assume the position so triumphantly refuted by Mr. 
Flowers ;—our strictures did not apply to an “ emphasis” in any particular bar, 
but to the general rhythm of the whole, which we are still reckless enough to 
maintain uncertain and obscure. Thus far we escape, but how shall we avert 
that potent insinuation that we never saw the Andante of Mozart’s fifth quartett ? 
Bless our ignorance, say we! Into what fresh scrape will it lead us? Perhaps 
Mr. Flowers has seen this Andante ; and if so, he will perhaps inform us in what 
way it serves him as a scape-goat, since we have its score now lying open before 
us, and cannot, for the life of us, perceive the analogy. Mr. Flowers might 
indeed be “content to sin in the company of Mozart,” but we are “ heterodox ”” 
enough to think that most men, qualified to offer an opinion on the subject, would 
classify his peccadilloes rather differently to those of the man with whom he 
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thus profanely couples himself. Step 2nd;—none else than Mr. Flowers would 
have written thus of Mr. Flowers we opine. 

We grant—although the “‘ Conservative’s” English is rather obscure—that 
nothing can be simpler in modulation than “changing a major mode into the 
minor of the same mode ;” but, if we mistake not, our review specifies a whole 
heap of transitions, not within this category, as the ground of our censure. 
And now for the “‘ false relation,” touching which Mr. Flowers has cast a noose 
about our feet, subtle enough to disturb the equilibrium of a legion of critics. 
We are charged with being ‘‘ unskilled in the equivocal nature of diminished dis- 
cords,” and, moreover,.with mistaking ‘‘ modulation for false relation ! ”—bless 
our ignorance, again say we! We are loth to charge a disciple of Rink and 
Schnyder Von Wartensee with heaping together a quantity of cant phraseology, 
without any knowledge of its signification; but our disinclination must here yield 
to necessity. The term “ equivocal,” when properly applied to “‘ diminished dis- 
cords,” means a susceptibility of resolution in at least two opposite directions, 
thereby inducing the appearance of one of two remote keys, at the composer’s 
discretion, But, unfortunately for this fuss of words, we did not intend the 
most distant allusion to this “‘ equivocal” susceptibility ; our objection referred not 
to whither the “‘dischord” in question went, but to from whence it came. In 
order to put anything of an “equivocal” nature out of the question, we subjoin 
the disputed passage, extracted from the fifth bar of the second page :— 


n—Q. i ream a. 


. eS 
op te 























If, between the upper and lower part of the second and third chords in this ex- 
ample there be not a case of false relation, and that, too, of a most offensive kind, 
music has no claims on the ear, and the terms of art are but senseless jargon. 
That Mr. Flowers should have “looked in vain for it,” is not at all surprising; 
he naturally regarded the deformities of his bantling with the blindness of pa-. 
rental affection ; and against so amiable a weakness nothing can be urged, except 
that it has forced him into a very silly denial of faults which must be obvious to 
every less-interested critic than himself. From all which we arrive at step 
3rd—no one would be so cruelly technical in defence of Mr. Flowers except Mr. 
Flowers himself. 

The concluding paragraph of the ‘‘ Conservative” review is especially worthy 
of notice. ‘« We need not add, our opinion of Mr. Flowers’ songs,” &c. Why 
not, O most effulgent critic? Because you are incapable of opining ? or because a 
laudatory tribute to your own works is too much even for your modest assur- 
ance? Alas, for the diffidence of humanity! we fear the latter is the true cause. 
Did this unwillingness to praise the songs in question appear under Mr. Flowers’ 
sign-manual, it might be commendable, but being anonymous, it cannot be re- 
garded otherwise than as unmitigated twaddle. No one, more than we, would 
emphatically warn all composers of real talent from writing “ unsound sickly 
nothings,” either to avoid ‘‘ smart criticisms,” or to “fill”’ their ‘‘ coffers ;” but 
we do not consider the penalty announced as contingent on such a proceeding, 
to be particularly threatening towards Mr. George French Flowers ;—it may 
perhaps be necessary for him to acquire a ‘‘ musical character” before he incurs 
any imminent risk of losing one. From all the foregoing considerations, col- 
lectively, we arrive—4thly, at the conclusion that Mr. Flowers is, really and 
trgly, the author of that review of a review which we have here reviewed. 

r. Flowers has been extremely wanting in plain discernment, firstly, in not 
accepting our conscientious praise of what we really liked in his compositions, 
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in proof of the sincerity of our motives in finding fault with what we did nod like; 
and sccondly, in writing an article in the ‘‘ Conservative Journal” professedly to 
review his songs, but in reality to puff himself off under cover of abusing us. 
Trusting that we have read him a serviceable lesson, we conclude by tendering 
a few words of advice. Of what may be the credit or discredit attached to his 
taking a Musical Degree, we have the best possible means of judging, and we 
advise him to exercise ordinary prudence in future, lest we deem it worth while 
to unfold certain particulars relative to his exercise for the said Degree, which 
may, perhaps, render the credit of the affair rather more “equivocal” than he 
now boasts it to be. Moreover, however appalling be the ignorance which is 
usually displayed in the pages of our journal, it has imposed so long and so suc- 
cessfully on the good nature of our subscribers, that we fear it is not to be exter- 
minated by the literary scribblings of Mr. Flowers, even though he continue to 
vent them through so respectable a channel as the “ Conservative Journal.” 





THE OPERA IN ITALY. 
(Translated from La France Musicale.) 


Tue tenors at present in the greatest repute in Italy, are Donzelli, Moriani, 
Salvi, Reina, Poggi, Pedrazzi, and Bazadonna. 

The basso-cantanti, or baritones; are Ronconi, Marini, Baroilhet (a Frenchman), 
Colletti, Cartagenova, Salvatori, and Ferlotti. 

The cantatrici are Choberlechner, Steponi, Unghez (all Germans), Deran- 
court, Hallez, Mequillet (Frenchmen), Frezzolini, Ronzi di Begnis and Marini. 
Be it understood I mention only undoubted prime donne. 

Here then are the operatic means for the supply of La Scala at Milan, San 
Carlos at Naples, La Fenice at Venice, La Pergola at Florence, the theatres of 
Rome, Turin, Bologna, Genoa, (which are all first rate), and those of Trieste, 
Verona, Padua, Novarra, Mantua, Vicenza, Parma, Lucca, Sinigaglia, Ancona, 
Palermo, Udine, Treviso, Ferrara, Placentia, Bergamo, Belluno, Modena, &c: &c., 
which are all second-rate, and only become first-rate at those times of the year 
when each of these cities holds its féte. I do not speak of Spain and the states 
of Germany, both of which, from time to time, are visited by the best artists, nor 
of the hundred little towns which open their theatres at certain times of the 
year. 

Looking at the names enumerated above, as those of the most distinguished 

members of the singing body corporate of Italy, and their extreme disproportion 

with the number of theatres, it may easily be imagined how much mediocrity of 

talent must rank behind this favoured few. 

; proceed to tell you all I know of these artistes “ de cartello,” as they say, in 
taly. 

Donzelli is well known at Paris. It is only necessary therefore to state what 
he still is. In voice and power he yet remains at the head of Italian tenors. In 
him we see again the vocal phenomenon presented by Nozzari, who appeared 
with great success in a new part at the age of 64. Donzelli was playing Otello 
at Bergamo when I was there, and was coming out in L’Esule di Roma with 
the most brilliant anticipations. I thought Ofello wearied him, and that the 
music was too florid for his voice, and did not suit him. I heard him last year 
at Venice, in the Bravo, It was an admirable performance. The range of Don- 
zelli’s best parts is but limited. He is great in four or five operas only, and of 
these the Bravo is his brightest triumph. His voice is. a ‘enor seria, scarcely 
rising to B flat. Donzelli is rich, and every year talks seriously of retiring—but 
every year begins singing again. At the next carnival he will return to La 
Scala to play the Bravo, which was produced two years ago at the end of the sea- 
son, and could not be played more than five or six times. Mdlle. de Riewe, a 
countrywoman of ours, and a deserter from the Grand Opera, will take the part 
of Theodora, written for Schoberlechner, who has lost her voice, in order to m 
room for this overwhelming rival. 
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The tenor Moriani has the most remarkable voice in Italy. It is an organ of 
rare power, timbre, and purity, and, in quality of tone, may rank with Rubini’s. 
But it is an instrument not easily adapted to all kinds of music: it must have 
broad and flowing passages, slow phrases in recitative, andantes, and adagios. 
In allegros and rapid passages it is infinitely less effective: it wants flexibility 
too. Moriani is admirable in some parts of Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia, and Pari- 
sina : his voice is divinely expressive of love, grief, melancholy, and the tender 
passions ; on the other hand, it is wanting in fiery expression, in rage, impetu- 
osity, and situations requiring energy and enthusiam. Moriani’s greatest 
triumph is the finale to Lucia, which he sings divinely. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Six,—Most generally I concur with you in matters of which I am cognisant; and, 
therefore, am content to take your opinions without scruple or scepticism on doctrines 
which my less acute mental optics have not penetrated: on this account I excuse myself 
for offering the following remarks on your last week’s essay on the Promenade Concerts— 
because I would not have my very pleasant faith in you disturbed, especially while there 
is yet no other musical expounder extant, upon whose orthodoxy the true lover of art can 
rely, or whose fairness and honesty ensure unqualified respect. For the sake of others 
as well as myself, I venture to hope you will not object to retrace with me the paper al- 
luded to, in which I observe some hasty and typographical errors, which are evidence of 
its unusually undeliberative production ;. and of which the revisal may tend to reconcile 
what appears to me a discordance with your ordinary spirit and policy. 

In the first place, I must question the thesis, that these concerts are injurious to the 
advance of musical taste in this country; that the conductors of them might easily do 
better for the art than they do, is indisputable ; but that the congregation of two or three 
thousand: persons nightly (more or less) into arenas where music is the sole attraction and 
entire entertainment, should be injurious to the uneducated million of this metropolis, or 
should disparage their aptitude and willingness to be taught under any circumstances, 
is, a paradox at once startling and, I think, untenable. That the evening stragglers who 
have hitherto been solicited from the streets, and the idlers who were wont to be enticed 
from their parlour comforts by the clash of melo-dramatic swords, the brawling of coarse 
Jests, and the roar of wild beasts, should be now drawn into‘the self-same legitimate and 
illegitimate temples by the voice of music only, is surely one step on the ladder of im- 
provement for which we ought not to repine, and at which, much less, to murmur. The 
selections performed are, it must be confessed, trifling, common-place, and unmental ; but 
so are the primers and story-books which have so widely diffused the love of reading in 
the present generation ; and we are bound to consider the population of London as babes 
in all that regards music as an intellectual enjoyment—how should it be otherwise where 
the prejudice of fashion towards foreigners, and the neglect, almost to prohibition, of native 
talent, has kept this great city, and enlightened country, without one musical theatre, 
or one accessible place where the people generally could cultivate or enjoy their 
natural tastes ? 

We are now, at /ast, to have an opera, thanks to one enterprising spirit, where the : 
aspiring young English composer may show his present and progressive capability ; and i 
where, if the fools of fashion do not attend to yawn, the better and wiser will find oppor- 
tunities for national gratulation, and frequent and cordial encouragement. The musical 
public, particularly the professional portion of it, are bound to rally round Mr. Barnett, and 
struggle to render that, which must ever be an irksome enterprize, at least endurable, by 
unity of effort and rational success. This is another step on the ladder, from which I ex- 
pect to see the courage and ability of the public stimulated.to yet higher climbings. It 
is by no means unreasonable to anticipate a moment, not very remote, when these nursery 
fiddlings at the shilling concerts, aided by an occasional brief and pleasant precept from 
Mr. Barnett’s Gradus ad Parnassum, shall have engendered sueh a desire, or at least 
curiosity, for the really great and excellent in music, as shall compel one, at least, of the 
Promenading Establishments, to offer a bill-of-fare worthy the best, and satisfactory to the 
most scrupulous, And this certain progress in the public taste, which, like jealousy, 
gains appetite on feeding, will afford a far surer, because continuous, inducement, than 
all that wisdom or patriotism can urge to the undertakers of these money-getting 
schemes; for, after all, Mr. Walter Arnold, whose family smartings you have detailed, 
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Mr, Eliason, who, as a foreigner, can have no sympathy with our national wants, and Mr. 
Willy, who appears to have run headlong into his speculation without any other consider- 
ation than the desire to oppose the original party, with whom he had quarelled, each and 
all of these worthies can be classible only with the haberdashers, and hucksters, and 
chandlers of coarser wares, who, for the most part, care little (and feel less) for their 
commodities, except as their cost is low and their sale extensive. 

Neither do I quarrel with the perambulation at these entertainments, since I have-in- 
variably observed that when any piece demanded attention, both silence and stillness 
eame naturally over the spirit of the place; besides, we should remember that the 
deepest philosophies of ancient Greece were inculcated peripatetically in the groves of 
the Academia. 

As for the Philharmonic band, I have no heart-burnings, whatever, for that institution ; 
seeing that it is perhaps the most exclusive and anti-national of any in this very prejudice- 
ridden country; and persuaded that the growing musical talent of England has a far 
more sunny prospect for the unfolding of its tender blossoms, amidst the morning fog of 
the most inveterate quadrille concerts, than in the frost-bound wltima thule of the 
Hanover-square conservatory for foreign dullness, The instrumentalists, great and small, 
doubtless console themselves with Dr. Johnson’s apophthegm ‘“ those who live to please, 
must please to live.” 

Pardon this very long letter, which I would fain believe to possess some vibrations in 
unison with your own feelings on the subject; if not, as exceptions are said to confirm a 
rule, so I trust this difference may prove our mutual agreement in, and constancy to, all 
that concerns the prosperity of music in this country and throughout the world. 

Brompton, Oct. 26, 1840. PATRIA. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
THE INCHCAPE BELL.—( Not an advertisement.) 


Sir,—I was highly amused with a well concocted article in your publication last week, 
respecting ‘‘ the Inchcape Bell,” which I conclude was written by a country correspondent ; 
but I felt a little drawback on my pleasure, when I reflected that there was not a word of 
truth in the paragraph. Miss Bassano never sung the song during Lavenu’s tour, nor did 
‘Mr. John Parry, the poet, painter, and musician” ¢ol/ a bell “ cast expressly for the 
oceasion,” for there was no bell to toll withal; but he sung the song himself, accompa- 
nied by Liszt, ‘the celebrated pianist,” who never rushed out of the orchestra in the man- 
ner described by your facetious correspondent. For your satisfaction I enclose a copy of 
Lavenu’s programme. I should not have troubled you with this, had I not been a great 
stickler for upholding the motto of the Welsh bards, whichis, “ Truth against the world.” 
Your’s, &e. iii 

Store-street, Nov. 2, 1840. JOHN PARRY, Sen. 


[We readily give publicity to our correspondent’s statement. Our information 
was obtained, as we thought, from authorities that might be relied on, which 
even handed to us the name of the bell-founder. The programme certainly 
makes no mention of the tintinnabulatory accompaniment, and we sincerely 
thank Mr. Parry for correcting this very important mis-statement.—Ep. M. W.} 





PORPORA AND CAFFARELLI. 


THE following anecdote is not unknown, but is so admirably told in M. 
Choron’s introduction to his ‘“ Treatise on Singing,” as to justify us inserting 
the following translation of it:— : 

“One of those illustrious professors who formed the glory of the old Italian 
school, one of those consummate masters in whom the most profound learning 
and the greatest experience were united with the most exalted genius and the 
purest taste—one of those artists, in short, who are rare in all times, but whose 
race seems now to be extinct, was solicited by a young scholar to instruct him 
in the art of singing. ‘The master, who already was acquainted with the appli- 
cant and knew him to possess a rare combination of natural gifts, granted the 
request ; but, as a condition of his consent, required that his new pupil should 
place implicit confidence in him, and engage to pursue to the end, without the 
least deviation, the course of study he should direct, however tedious or irksome 
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it might prove. He took a blank sheet of music paper, and wrote. on it a few 
elementary exercises followed by some other nearly as simple; at the end of the 
sheet he added some passages exemplifying the utmost difficulties of the vocal 
art; he placed this paper in the hands of the pupil and the entire labour of the 
first year was confined to its study. The second year was spent like the first ; 
the third year passed by, and there was yet no mention of any change of lesson— 
the pupil began to complain, but was reminded of his promise and obliged to 
yield. The fourth and fifth years were devoted to the study of the same sheet of 
paper ; the sixth year arrived, and still the paper was not changed, nor was a 
single note added to its contents ; to this eternal music lesson, however, instruc- 
tions in articulation, pronunciation, and declamation were now subjoined. At 
the end of the sixth year the pupil, who believed that he was still studying only 
the elements of the art, was agreeably’surprised when his master said ‘ you may 
now go, my son, you have no more to learn—you are the greatest singer in 
Italy, nay, in the world.’ He said truly—the scholar was Caffarelli, the master 
Porpora.” 





REVIEW. 
Moonlight ! Moonlight ! Boon of Creation ; song, composed by Henry Smart. 


This is a very charming little song which teems with artistical and poetical 
feeling. It consists of three short verses; and though any one would wish for 
more at its conclusion, we cannot lament its brevity, for its conciseness of cha- 
racter is half its charm. The very flowing melody possesses a certain quaint- 
ness, which is heightened by some old-fashioned diatonic progressions in the 
accompaniment, and gives it an air of great originality: ‘There is nothing new 
under the sun,” has been said by wiser folks than we, and this is an instance of 
novelty resulting from exploring the resouxces of the past. The modulation 
into the minor of the third of the scale, at the conclusion of the second phrase, is 
a means of coming to an ordinary place in an unusual manner, and strikes us as 
very beautiful. The song is characterised by the delicacy, yet intensity of ‘‘ the 
silvery silence” it addresses ; and, short as it is, ranks Mr. Henry Smart by the 
side of Loder, Molique, or any other of the talented song-wrights it has been our 
pleasure lately to commend. 


Thied Duet Concertante for Violin and Pianoforte, dedicated to Mme. Dulcken, 
by Louis Spohr. Op. 112. 

This is a grand and lengthened composition of the most classical pretensions. 
It gives us great pleasure in this age of insignificant bagatelle-writing to receive 
a work of this extended form; and, though it cannot be classed among Spohr’s 
happiest productions, it contains enough beauties, albeit the peculiarbeauties of 
its author, to merit the attention, and command the interest of every connoisseur ; 
and we give due commendation to the enterprising spirit of Messrs. Wessel and 
Co., who deserve the highest encouragement for bringing so important a work 
before the public. 

The first movement in E major is the least effective part of the composition ; 
it contains almost throughout that elaborate contrivance of parts, which is so 
peculiarly Spohr’s characteristic, and greatly wants the contrast of bold and uniso- 
nous passages—the continual enharmonic modulations give it an air of monotony, 
and though we cannot but be pleased with the passages in which the two in- 
struments are most gracefully intertwined, and struck particularly with the canta- 
bile second subject in B. major, which is introduced in a very novel and happy 
manner, the general effect of the whole is far from exciting. The second part ap- 
pears to us very weak, being merely a repetition of some few of the preceding 
phrases, without any other variety than that of being taken on different notes of 
the scale ; the anticipation of the key of E major before the return to the sub- 
ject we should think decidedly faulty, for even the great name of Spohr does not 
awe us into a blind admiration. 

The slow movement is a lovely barcarole in A major, in which the violin has a 
beautifully prolonged subject, with a flowing @ la rematort accompaniment for 
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the pianoforte: this is relieved by an agitato episode, chiefly in A minor, and 
repeated with some slight varieties. 

‘The scherzo in E minor is most happy, sparkling, and original ; the trio in E 
major is brilliant, and the two bars of prolongation at the end of the first and 
second part have an effect most quaint and captivating. 

The finale in E major, $ time, is in the form of a rondo; the subject is exceed- 
ingly graceful and flowing, relieved by a well-contrasted episode and some very 
brilliant passages. There are some bold and striking modulations; the interest 
is greatly maintained throughout by the happy use of false accent; and the dif- 
ference of character in some places given to the two instrumeuts produces an 
admirable effect. The extension of the subject at the last repetition is very 
happy. This is the largest and most showy portion of the composition, and 
affords ample display for both players. In conclusion, we may observe that we 
should be much delighted to hear a performance of this work by the fair dedi- 
catee, and Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Willy, or any other violinist, worthy of the lady’s 
companionship. 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


We have received, from a friend in Paris, a report of the Grand Festival given 
in the Academie Royale, on the Ist inst. As it, unfortunately, arrived too late 
for insertion in the present number, we shall give it in full in our next. 





METROPOLITAN. 


Sacrep Harmonic Society, Exeter Hatyt.—Handel’s Oratorio of Samson 
was repeated on Friday evening, on which occasion the Duke of Cambridge was 
present. His royal highness’ frequent attendance at public musical performances 
is a circumstance highly calculated to stimulate the growing appreciation of the 
art, and is equally honourable to his good taste and his good feeling: he was 
warmly greeted, both at his entrance and at his departure, by the numerous 
assembly ; surely this test of public sympathy, where a better motive fails to 
operate, ought to induce other members of the royal family to follow so good an 
example. It is the misfortune of music, and indeed of all art in this country, 
that the public is a self-taught child, for those who, from their rank and their 
educational advantages, should guide the leading-strings of the common mind, 
neglect this most grateful duty of their exalted station, leaving the multitude to 
stumble upon good or bad taste, whichever accident may place in their way; 
and hence it is that political associations exist where we should have schools of 
mental refinement, and revolutionary discontent preclades the emulation of the 
beautiful, which can only follow the appreciation of it. The encouragement of 
music by the Duke of Cambridge, affords a bright exception to the evil we com- 
plain of ; and commendable as it is in every instance, is most peculiarly so when 
extended to this self-formed, self-taught, self-directed, amateur association, who 
have overcome the impediments which legislative neglect has left in their way. 
The second performance of Samson contained little to notice beyond what we 
have already stated of the first. The choruses were sung in a beautiful style 
throughout, and we cannot too much deplore the insufficiency of rehearsals, or of 
the director of those rehearsals, to correct the misreadings of some of the chro- 
matic passages; in many instances the same note was sung sharp and natural at 
the same time, and in the divine chorus “‘ Hear Jacob's God,” the devotional 
feeling which inspired the whole choir, was rendered almost a caricature, by the 
many wrong notes that were perpetrated. Mr. Pearsall was less effective than on 
the former occasion; in short, we feel this gentleman to be utterly inadequate 
to the high station into which he has been injudiciously thrust during the last 
season ; with the exception of his delivery of the recitative ‘‘Justly these evils 
have befall’n thy son,” there was no approach to excellence throughout his per- 
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formance, which was generally characterized by vulgarity of style and weakness 
of mind and organ. We are aware of the present dearth of tenor singers; but if 
the committee cannot find individual perfection, they might surely avail them- 
selves of the chaste and delicate cantabile of Mr. James Bennett, and of the fine 
voice and energetic delivery of Mr. Frazer, instead of ransacking the aisles of a 
country cathedral, and petrifying the Sacred Harmonic Society with the hard 
coldness of its stony echoes. Of’Mme. Caradori Allan, Miss M. B. Hawes, 
Mr. Phillips, and Mr. A. Novello, we could only repeat our eulogiums of the 
previous performance, and shall therefore leave our readers to take for granted 
their unequivocal merits. The band went well throughout, but we must object 
to the injudicious manner in which the modern instruments were introduced, 
and enter our most solemn veto against the insufferable lowing of the ophicleide. 

Drury Lane THEeatre.—Gluck’s overture to Iphigenie en Aulide has been 
played at the Promenade Concerts here during the week. This beautiful, and 
because little known, highly interesting work, is better executed than it is 
understood ; and obtains as little applause as it deserves much : this is not to 
be wondered at, for the digestiye organs of the enlightened British public, being 
surcharged with the offal of the musical shambles of the present day, cannot be 
expected to perform their healthy functions on the wholesome diet of the last 
century; and the taste-mongers who propound the modern French operas 
in the butchered form of quadrilles and fantasias, till their unconscious patrons 
have forgotten that music is anything but an impetus to the mental pendulum 
that sets their heads a wagging, can only bring forward this chaste specimen of 
the ancient French opera in its natural, its beautiful simplicity, for the sake of 
holding up their forefathers to ridicule and intoleration. 

We omitted to notice last week a very unseemly derangement of certain songs 
from the Messiah, which essentials assorted most perversely with the steamy 
vapourings of Strauss and Musard: certainly, cornet-a-pistonization is an honour 
to which the immortal Handel never aspired, and as surely his sacred ghost would 
perspire drops of mortal agony, could it be advised of this profane desecration. 

Princess’s THEATRE, OxForD-sTREET.—Beethoven’s “ Battle Symphony ” 
has been given at these concerts during the week. It is—at this time of day to 
criticise the works of him whom time has placed above all criticism—beyond 
our feeble judgment ; still, while we acknowledge our impotence to pass decrees 
upon one who has surpassed all laws, opinion is involuntary, like appetite or 
passion, and we venture to lay our notions before our readers, by way rather of 
suggestion than decision. 

The “Battle Symphony” appears to us either a failure (which we have no 
right to. suppose any work to be which Beethoven thought worthy to be trusted 
with his entice’ or asajest. This latter is certainly far from an unrea- 
sonable supposition, from the external evidence of the author’s well-known 
republican principles and admiration of Napoleon, and the anarchical adminis- 
tration which tyrannized in England at the time of its composition, which would 
offer a strong temptation to his satirical and independent spirit; and the suppo- 
sition is strengthened by the internal evidence of the work itself, for the ludicrous 
distortions of the national airs throughout, and of ‘God save the King” at the 
end, most particularly, have more the appearance of laughing at the English, than 
of any other intention we can adduce. Of course the composition shows itself to 
have emanated from a great musician : a mind commanding the utmost resources 
of the art could not lay aside its mighty powers even in pastime: the lion 
sported with the mouse to disenthral his sovereign spirit, but he was the lion 
still: so, the ‘‘ Battle Symphony,” which we can only feel to be the jeu d’esprit, 
the relaxation of music’s mighty monarch, teems with ingenious contrivance, 
elaborate treatment, and gigantic effect, which are all and only Beethoven. Un- 
doubtedly this was a piece de circonstance, and whether meant seriously or sati- 
rically, was never intended to be the messenger of the author’s genius to future 
ages, and as such we deem it highly improper to be brought forward at this time 
of day, when the feeling, if not the circumstance, that induced it, is utterly for- 
gotten, 

We cannot compliment Mr. Willy and his partizans upon the performance of 
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this piece : in the first place they are deficient in number, it having been intended 
that two military bands should respond the different airs of France and England 
from one side to the other ; instead of which, here is only one band in the centre, 
taking both sides of the argument, blowing hot and cold with the same breath: 
in the next place they want unity, which is as requisite for battle symphonies as 
for ball-room accompaniments ; they however play several quadrilles and waltzes 
with their wonted spirit. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Puituarmonic Society.—The half-yearly general meeting of the members of 
this Society was held on Monday evening, when they did themselves the honour 
to fill up the vacancy in their list, occasioned by the decease of the late venerable 
treasurer, Mr. Dance, by the unanimous election of Mr. Sterndale Bennett. We 
say the Philharmonic Society did themselves an honour in this election, because Mr. 
Bennett’s talents are fast becoming known in every musical province of Europe, 
and wherever known are proudly acknowledged; and the London Philharmonic, 
which is a waning institution, can only be famous in proportion to the reputa- 
tion of its members, and must be exalted by the acquisition of so notable a name, 
and so growing a glory as that of the newly-elected :—besides, the Philharmonic 
have long disgraced themselves and the country by a wilful depression of the bud- 
ding talent of the rising generation, and we consider the present election and the 
previous appointment of Mr. Lucas to a directorship, as indications of a better 
feeling, and prognostics of a better order of things for the state of music in Eng- 
land. The next business of the meeting was to make arrangements for the ensuing 
season. The first concert of 1841 is to take place on the last Monday in Febru- 
ary, so that the whole series will be a fortnight earlier in the season than that of 
this year. The subscribers’ tickets are to be made transferable in families, 
ladies’ to ladies, and gentlemen’s to gentlemen; and twenty-five single tickets, at 
a guinea, are to be issued for each concert: thus they hope to augment their 
income, which was this year sadly deficient, while at the same time they have 
been active in the diminution of their expenses: Mr. Martin has reduced their 
rental for the Hanover-square Rooms one-fifth, which, considering the exorbi- 
tant terms the Philharmonic have always paid him, is the least that he could do: 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Calkin have undertaken the duties of treasurer and librarian 
as honorary officers, thus saving the society the expense of £100 per annum; 
and, which is perhaps the most of all important, the terms of remuneration 
to the band have been greatly reduced. With all these new regulations we see 
no improvement in the prospects of this society, which, till we get a better, must 
be considered the musical bulwark of the country. The radical evil is untouched, 
and while that is left to gnaw like a canker at the heart of the tree, no sun- 
shine can induce healthy branches or fruitful produce. The Philharmonic 
Society was instituted for the promotion of classical musical taste in England, 
and for the support of those professors, native and foreign, whose talents would 
best adduce to this desirable end; but the recent policy of the directors has been 
to lavish the funds of the institution upon singers who can, or will, only sing 
compositions which are always destitute of classical pretensions, and which are 
frequently weak, idealess and faulty : and upon instrumentalists whose aim seems 
to be to show the superiority of the mechanical power in man over the mental, 
and to give illustrations of the unnatural uses to which their respective instru- 
ments may be applied. Acting upon this principle, it cannot be wondered that their 
outlay of late seasons has been enormous; and if we are to suppose that the 
subscribers patronize the society for its objects and not for its name, it cannot 
either be wondered that their income has been comparatively inconsiderable ; for 
who can perceive anything to promote a classical taste in the singing of sickly 
solfeggios of Bellini, Auber, and the like, by Dorus Gras and Tamburini, or the 
playing of Chromatic Galops, and Norwegian Laments, by Liszt and Ole Bull? 
Moreover, we shall for ever assert that the appreciation of the beautiful induces 
a desire to create it, and if this is to be checked, that must at the same time be 
subverted: but our contrapuntal cabinet council seem always to have thought 
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otherwise, and have deemed it more advisable to show their constituents that the 
generality of modern foreigners cannot write fine music than that many English- 
men if properly encouraged might and would. The indications of this turn of 
thought in the directors, have been the constant seeking after such paltry works 
as those of Lachner, Hiller, Strauss, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, &c., and the neglect 
of the really beautiful productions of Mudie, Loder, Barnett, Lucas, and several 
others—nay, till forced upon them by the loud voice of continental eulogium, 
those even of the newly-elected member ; in this instance showing English talent 
to be unworthy consideration at home till it shall have gathered foreign laurels 
to decorate, not beautify itself, and to throw dust (gold dust albeit) in the eyes 
of the undiscerning septemvirate of the Philharmonic Society. 

EnexisH Opera Hovuse.—The “too solid flesh” of Mr. Walter Arnold’s pro- 
menading speculation has ‘melted, thawed and resolved itself into a dew,” 
which misty exhalation, from the decomposition of managerial insufficiency, will 
bid adieu to the public (who have had more than their due in the last three weeks 
of the wholly unpaid exertions of the “‘ sixty first-rate instrumental performers”) 
at the end of the present fortnight. In short, the English Opera-house has 
resolved itself into a committee; even Mr. Arnold has not the effrontery to 
demand another week’s gratuities from the gentlemen of the orchestra; he there- 
fore, in very shame for his past extortions, grants them the free use of the theatre 
for the present week, and promises to let it them at a very small rental next, in 
order that they may console themselves for the time and trouble they have lost ; 
after which time, in all probability, the original promenade concerts will desist 
forever. Messrs. Harper, Platt, G. Coote, and Hatton, and the other worthy 
quadrille players of this establishment have themselves alone to thank for their 
present dilemma; they acted as the midwife to a musical hydra, by founding the 
fanaticism of musical peristaltic philosophy, and they must not wonder that the 
monster they brought into the world is stinging them on all sides. 

Tue Prince’s TuzaTre.—The new lessees are most unfortunate in their 
negotiations with prime donne ; they were on the point of coming to terms with 
Miss Nunn, to whom we alluded last week, when this treaty was suddenly 
broken off, as was previously that with Miss Delcy, and ante-previously that with 
Miss Romer. The arrangement, which at this moment seems probable, is, that 
the jast named lady will be engaged with her exorbitant stipulation, that Mr. Frank 
Romer be co-engaged as primé compositore. Now the merits of the cantatrice 
are well known; but those of the maestro are not very well known, which is 
perhaps so much the better, and however desired may be the acknowledged 
talents of the one, we think the speculation of the other ought to be avoided. 
The affair seems to run thus—Miss Romer will not engage unless her brother’s 
opera take precedence of every other ; well, we cannot blame Miss Romer for this 
touching instance of family affection; Mr. Barnett cannot procure another lady 
that will answer his purpose, and is thus reduced to the alternative of taking the 
opera-encumbered or giving up his project ; so we fear for both these cases, while 
we cannot blame Mr. Barnett if he decide upon either; Mr. Romer is naturally 
desirous for the production of his opera, and is content when he cannot bring it 
before the public upon the strength of its own merits to take advantage of his 
sister's uncompeted situation in the profession; well, we cannot blame Mr. 
Romer for this very excusable desire to distinguish himself. But with all this 
blameless innocence how much is there, alas, to deplore for the projected establish- 
ment of an English opera! The art of dramatic composition in this country 
is withering in its bud for want of a free atmosphere wherein to expand its leaves : 
the public have set up a strong wall of prejudice to the exclusion of all native talent. 
Mr. Barnett has encamped before this implacable fortress, and has succeeded 
in making a breach—that is, he has in some degree excited curiosity, and thus 
rendered the world at large susceptible of an impression ; when Mr. Frank Romer 
steps forward, and not volunteers to be, but insists on being the forlorn hope of 
our despised opera, who has surely no reputation to dazzle the besieged into 
submission, and we very much question any tact to compel, or genius to allure 
them. The proof opera of our country’s capability, should have been the com- 
position of our most received composer, and we fear if the managers of the 
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Priace’s Theatre be forced upon the above arrangement, the world will attribute 
the loud cry for opportunity of display to the incorporeate voice of a wandering 
whirlwind, seeing that so inconsiderable a person thrusts himself into the first op- 
portunity that presents itself. In our opinion Mr. Barnett might better; at 
almost any sacrifice, engage almost any other prima donna; and Mr. Romer 
might quite as well go with his sister and his librettist, Mr. Mark Lemon, to the 
Oxford-street Theatre ; the story of which intention is scarcely cold upon the lips 
from which we heard it. 

Musica, Antiquarian Society.—The council of this society held their 
second meeting yesterday, when it was resolved that a mass for five voices, by 
William Bird, edited by Mr. Rimbault, is to be the first work issued to the sub- 
scribers, and it will be put into the engraver’s hands immediately. This com- 
position will be peculiarly interesting as being the last remnant of established 
Popery in England, having been written during the short interval of Catholicism 
in the reign of Queen Mary: it is also curious as being the earliest service of 
the Romish Church published in England. It was proposed by Mr. Macfarren 
that in all publications of operas a complete copy of the libretto should accom- 
pany the score, which proposition Mr. Edward Taylor and Mr. Hogarth objected 
to on account of the extreme freedom and even lewdness of expression in our 
old dramatists ; this to us appears a piece of squeamishness, highly discreditable 
to a society based upon the very high and national objects of this institution. 
The number of subsbribers already exceeds one hundred and is rapidly increas- 
ing: this is an all-important consideration, for of course the larger the amount 
of subscriptions the greater will be the number of works issued to each sub- 
scriber. 

Mr. Bunn is engaged as acting manager for the German Operas at Drury- 
lane. The ex-lessee manages very well for himself it is clear, but we are not 
aware how he acts towards the German opera ; he obtained a lease of the Prince’s 
Theatre last season, and though he paid no rent, it wassaid he refused to give 
up possession unless he were retained in a lucrative employment. He is now 
engaged by Mr. Eliason (much good may it do him!) at a salary of 500/. Well, 
it is much better that Mr. Bunn should fatten upon the superfluities of this 
nightmare of our national musical glory, than stand in his shoes to act as a horse- 
leech to our native artists. 

Eastern Institution, CommeERrctaL Roap.—Pheebus rises in the east, but has 
kept such bad hours lately at the polite end of the town, that he has become a lie- 
a-bed, and is only at this late hour about to dawn upon the maritime Maccene 
of the orient world. The Eastern Institution, which has commendably been 
struggling to disseminate a taste for the arts among the ship-brokers and dealers 
in marine stores beyond Whitechapel, purposes to give a: series of six subscrip- 
tion concerts during the winter, which it is proposed shall embrace the talents of 
Mesdames Caradori Allan, Birch, Hawes, and Dolby, Messrs. H. Phillips, 
J. Bennett, Brizzi, Allan, and Stretton as vocalists; with Mrs. Anderson, Mme. 
Dulcken, Messrs. Moscheles, Sterndale Bennett, Howell,.Tolbecque, Lindley, 
and a host of other instrumentalists. The arrangements we believe are to be 
intrusted to Mr. Ollivier the music-seller, who has ‘‘ undertaken” so many con- 
certs that he is becoming quite aw fait: we cannot but think that such affairs 
are much better in the hands of a man of business, than that a musician like 
Mr. Benedict, should continually condescend to the unworthy office of musical 
“ clown to the ring.” 

“OrpHeus anv Evripice’”’ is the subject which Mr. H. Smart has: chosen 
on which to exercise his abilities for the Prince’s Theatre. This is a dangerous 
theme for a modern composer, seeing how admirably it has been treated both. by 
Gluck and Haydn; and with the greatest respect for Mr. Smart’s talents we 
warn him from so daring a competition. 

Mrs. Fitzwittram sails from Bristol on the 7th inst.-for a second year’s so- 
journ in the new world: our actors reap so plentiful a harvest in the west, that 
when they return to our hemisphere they reasonably exclaim with the Stranger, 


“* There is another and a better world.” 
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Reception or Mr. anp Mrs. Woop at tHe “ Park” Tueatre, New 
Yorx.—When Mrs. Wood made her appearance the applause was deafening. 
So singular a spectacle as the rattling hands below us presented we have never 
seen before. Had they been galvanized, and acting under a common irresistible 
influence, they could not have struck with more unanimity. Mrs. Wood bowed— 
struggling against her feelings. She turned to the chorus at the first pause in 
the plaudits, and commenced, “kindest compan—” her voice broke, and she 
burst into tears. Again the house shook with applause, and after a few notes 
given in a trembling key from her excitement, the soul of song gushed out—and 
she sung, as the Queen of Song never sung before. It was electrifying, and 
again the house came down with applause most tremendous. When Mr. Wood, as 
Elvino, appeared—three shouts of applause shook the building. All in the héuse 
sprung to their feet, and Mr. Wood made his entry under such circumstances of 
reception as, we venture to say, he neyer met before. Gentlemen’s hats and ladies’ 
handkerchiefs seemed alive. Elssler néver had anything like it. Mrs. Wood stood 
trembling under the support of Mrs. Vernon. She shook like an aspen, but it 
must have been with joy. Her affianced in the piece—her devoted and exam- 
plary husband in real life, took her hand; andthe gentlemanly attentions which 
the occasion prompted, brought down such demonstrations of sympathy for the 
actors, among the audience, as_made the house ring again. At the close Mr. 
Wood was called for, and leading forward his wife, said just enough, and just 
what he should have said:—‘‘ Ladies and Gentlemen—For this reception, believe 
me, IT am truly grateful. I have never (at least willingly) offended you.. If I 
have done so in thought, word or deed, I deeply regret it. . Allow me to 
repeat how grateful I feel, for the kindness of this reception, which, be assured, 
will never be forgotten.”” Amid prolonged and enthusiastic cheers, Mr. W. 
presented his wife with a bouquet which had been thrown upon the stage.— 
Tattler, 

Mr. Wituman.—We regret to state that this distinguished clarionettist is in 
most imminent danger from a complication of disorders, which a consultation of 
physicians has declared must prove fatal. This melancholy catastrophe has been 
accelerated by Mr. Willman’s imprudent and obstinate attendance at the country 
festivals, where the exertions he made greatly stimulated the symptoms under 
which he labours. Notwithstanding there are many talented performers’on the 
clarionet now before the public, for example, Mr. Williams, Mr. Bowley, Mr. La- 
zarus, and Mr. Dean, the loss of this, the most eminent and the most admired, 
cannot but be severely felt. 

Dr. Becuer, who has recently been appointed a professor in the Royal 
Academy, and whom we have the authority of Mendelssohn to declare a highly- 
talented and learned musician, is about to publish a ‘‘ Treatise on Harmony,”’ to be 
dedicated to Lord Burghersh. This book extends to four volumes, but the au- 
thor announces it to be merely the epitome of a larger work which he intends 
hereafter to bring before the public. 

Prince ALBERT.—The most ridiculous accounts are circulated of Dr. Elvey 
and his German pupil, the newly-appointed organist of the private chapel in 
Windsor Castle. Herr Koehl and his organic preceptor, it appears, are mutually 
ignorant of each others’ language, and are therefore compelled to employ an in- 
terpreter. Is it not lamentable that the prince-consort should bestow aw office, 
which might have been so ably filled by many Englishmen, upon a foreigner whose 
only claim to preferment consists in his having written a few songs published 
under the name of his royal highness. 

Mr. Henry Broapwoop entered the holy state of matrimony on Tuesday 
last: this gentleman has been long distinguished for his liberality to musical 
talent, and must enjoy on this happy occasion the hearty good wishes of the 
whole profession. 

Tue Barn Txeatre is re-opened this winter by Mr. Davidge, who has 
two years of his lease at present unexpired. He will not venture again on operatic 
performances, though his company contains a very promising tenore, Mr. Red- 
fearne, late of the Royal Academy of Music, at present a pupil of Mr. John 
Barnett. ° 
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Lorp Bureuers arrived in town on the 28th ultimo, and was immediately. 
waited upon by Mr. Balfe to solicit his patronage for an English opera buffa. 
This gentleman’s managerial vascillations are far beyond our comprehension; so 
we can only describe, not dilate upon them. Lord Burghersh has during the week 
honoured the Royal Academy of Music with his benign presence; and on Fri- 
day evening, with the liberal feeling of an artist, he went to bask in the beauties 


of his brother-battle-symphonist at the Princess’s Theatre. 


His lordship is said 


to have expressed himself highly gratified with Mr. Goodwin’s solo on the bells 


in the ‘* Carillons Quadrilles.” 
yesterday. 


His lordship left London for the winter 





List or New 


PIANOFORTE. 


Hummel, J.—New and corrected edition 
of his Capriccio, op. 49 (Segoned 
Davison, J—Quatre Bagatelles 4 la valse 
Macfarren, G. A—Overture to ‘ Chevy 
Chase’(duet) - - - = = 
Beethoven.—Dernier pensée (solo & duet) 
J orks of, containing his original 
preludes through allthe keys - - 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Weber's Works, edited by Moscheles : 
no. 14, grand duet for pianoforte and 
clarinet, or violin, op. 47: no. 15, diver- 
timento for pianoforte and guiiar, or 
violoncello - - - - - € 


Wessel. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Ditto. 


uppell. 


PuBLICATIONS. 


Tolbecque’s new quadrilles ‘ Xacarilla,’ 
usic by Marliani, for full orchestra 
and quintett - - - - - 
Series of Modern Quartetts, for piano, 
violin, tenor, and violoncello, book 9, 
the fourth by C. G. Reissiger, op. 138 Ditto. 


VOCAL. 


Ball, W.—The exile’s sigh: adapted to 
the air ‘Bella adorata’ - = - Chappelt. 
On to the field of glory; duet, 
adapted to the air ‘ Yuando di sangue 
ftinte’) (sete tei ey yell oS 
Linley, G.—The friends of early years 
Lover, S.—O give me at least thy sigh 


Wessel. 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 











Extensive Reduction in Cash Prices. 


R. 


WORNUM, Inventor and Ma- 

nufacturer of PATENT DOUBLE-AC- 
TION PIANOFORTES, at the Music Hall, Store- 
street, Bedford-square. 


THE PICCOLO. 
Plain in mahogany.............0.0- 
Tere 
Elegant, with Trusses.. 
Ditto, with Cylinder.... 
Plain Rosewood 
Elegant, from .e.e.eeeeee 


COTTAGE AND CABINET. 
From 42 guineas to....... erccccece 105 


POCKET GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 55 guineas to,...........6.006- 80 


IMPERIAL GRAND HORIZONTAL. 
From 75 guineas to........ 125. 


The above Instruments are all equally well ma- 
nufactured and prepared for extreme climates. 

The Piccolo stands 3 feet 8 inches high, and the 
Pocket Grand is only 5 feet 4 inches long. 

A liberal allowance to Exporters and Dealers, 

This extensive |reduction has been drawn from 
the Advertiser as a measure of protection to his 
New Piccolo Pianoforte ; the success of which has 
induced certain Manufacturers to announce and 
sell Instruments of a different character under the 
same name, by which the Public are deceived and 
the Inventor injured. 


30 guineas. 


g\O0 SINGING MASTERS.—Just 
published, LABLACHE’S INSTRUC- 
TIONS FOR SINGING, on an entirely new sys- 
tem, with an analysis of the principles to be pur- 
sued in developing the vuice, in attaining fiexi- 
bility, and in forming the taste. With numerous 
examples, exercises, and solfeggi. Dedicated by 
ermission to her Majesty Queen Victoria, by 
OUIS LABLACHE, principal bass singer at the 
Italian Opera, &e. &e. 
Chappell, 50, New Bond-street. 
UST PUBLISHED, PART I. of 
Dr. William Croft’s Service in E, containing 
a Te Deum, Jubilate, Cantate Domino, and Deus 
Miseratur (never before published), edited by W. 
awes. Price to subscribers, 15s.; to non-sub- 
scribers 20s. Now engraving, Part IL, Dr.William 
Croft’s Service in A, containing a Te Deum, Jubi- 
late, Sanctus, Responses and Creed. Part Il. will 
consist of 12 MS. Anthems by Dr. W. Croft. To 
be had at W. Hawes’s Music-warehouse, 355, 
Strand, where subscribers’ names continue to be 
received, Where may also be had Miss Maria B. 
Hawes’s popular ballads, “I'll speak of thee,” 
“The genius of the Spring,” “ As I walked by 
myself,” “ Thou art lovelier,” &c. Also, Mehul’s 
celebrated air from the oratorio of Joseph, ‘ Ere 
infancy‘s bud had expanded.” 
R. BINFIELD has a VACANCY 
for an APPRENTICE to the general 
MUSIC TRADE and TUNING.—Che!tenham 
Music Saloon, 











HENRY HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall, East, where all communications for the Editor, Works for Review, and Advers 


ts are received.—R. GROUMBRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row.—G. BER 
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Strand, and the following Ageuts :— 

HAP ELL, Bond Street. 
D’ALMAINE, and Co., Soho Square. 
DUFF and HODGSON, Oxford Street. 
GEORGE and MANBY, Fleet Street. 
J. KEEGAN, Burlington Arcade. 
MANN, Cornhill. 

BETTS, Threadneedle Street. 


| Z. T. PURD, 


GER, Holywell Street, 


| CRAMER, ADDISON, & BEALE, 201, Régent St. 


JOHANNING, 122, Great Pordand Street. 
MILLS, Bond Street. 

OLLIVIER, Bond Street. 

y AY, High Holborn. 

JOHN LEE, 440, West Strand. 
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